
D eputy sheriff bill adams, 

sore from having got the worst of 
it on three successive occasions 
when he had been sent out to “bring in 
his man,” was grousing to the Sheriff. 

“Election just three months off, Tom,” 
he growled, “and me breaking a good 
record you’d made! They’re talkin’ 
about it. I see ’em grin at me sometimes 
when they think I’m not looking. They 
didn’t like it in the first place when you 
made me a deputy so soon after I came 
here. Just because we’d been buddies 
back in Oklahoma when she was tough, 
and—” 

“You didn’t get the breaks, Bill; I 
know that. I’m not accepting any resig¬ 
nations, either, not if it costs me a re- 
election. Here’s a job that’ll take you 
out into the tops of die hills, since you’re 
so doggoned sensitive about things. It’ll 
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give ’em time to forget all about you, I 
guess, before you’ll come back. I hadn’t 
intended to send you, but—it’s yours if 
you want it. Lonesome sort of a job. 
though. Just got a court order to send 
a deputy to take possession of a mine 
called the Bright Hope—clear up on the 
big divide, off all the automobile routes, 
off the main roads, most off the map.” 

With a look of interest, the deputy 
lifted his regard from a nail-head in the 
floor. 

“Seems,” said Sheriff Hughes, pulling 
some papers from a pigeonhole of his 
desk, “that there’s litigation about who 
owns the hole. Some Chicago bozo with 
a funny name like Pietro Capello claims 
he bought it from an old cuss who found 
it and went back to Chicago on a bust. 
Old-timer name of Callahan claims he 
never did sell, and never gave a trans¬ 
fer ; and he gets him a lawyer to regain 
possession, which the Chicago man had 
got by sending out a lawyer named 
Moses. Typical Chicago shyster, looked 
to me. Anyhow, I get a court order to 
guard property and keep both sides off 
until case comes up for hearing. And 
mind you, Bill, it’s to be watched! Be¬ 
cause this is a case where possession 
means more than nine-tenths of the 
game. Now—do you want to go?” 

“Nothing would suit me better than 
to crawl off into a hole and bury myself, 
the way I feel,” Adams rumbled. “Start 
right away, do I? All right! I’ll get 
an outfit together, and a pack-horse, and 
be off by noon. But if I were you, Tom, 
I’d let this county-seat think you’d tied 
a can on me and that I was rattlin’ it 
east’ard on my tail.” 

Out over the old stage road, across the 
ford at the forks of the river, and then 
off into the high Sierras rode Bill Adams, 
glad to remove himself from the con¬ 
stant temptation to twist his quick hand 
to a holster. That night Bill camped 
with a shake-cutter. In the morning he 
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got vague trail directions, and decided 
that it was a pretty fair world after all; 
lot of sunshine up there, and everything 
quiet and peaceable, and nothing to wor¬ 
ry about. 

T HE difference in time is a peculiar 
arrangement—that, and the course of 
the sun. Just about when Bill Adams 
was riding forward over a bad trail and 
feeling more contented, Pietro Capello 
in Chicago was banging a fat, hairy fist 
on the top of his desk and roaring a 
choice repertory of oaths he had learned 
when he was a stevedore in Naples. 
Mr. Capello had prospered by various 
methods. A considerable small army re¬ 
ferred to him as the “King,” and obeyed 
him as such, did he wriggle a fat finger 
and mutter that some one was to be 
“taken for a ride,” or that a bomb un¬ 
der the house of some recalcitrant con¬ 
tributor might hoist things. 

The King pressed a push-button, and 
his confidential henchman appeared. The 
King addressed him in Neapolitan, gut¬ 
tural, fast, rolling, and interlarded. 

“Gigi,” he said, “me—I nailed a gold¬ 
mine out in California off an old drunk 
the boys picked up. That is, I got me 
a paper which said he had sold me the 
mine, and I thought that was the end of 
it. Sent that lawyer Mose3 out there to 
get possession of it and planned to make 
it into a company and pass some of the 
stock to—well—never mind who. But 
now I get this!” He banged his fist on 
the letter that had come by air-mail. 

“That old hick I got that mine from 
has put up a squall and got some one 
to back him, it seems, and he’s started a 
law-suit to get his mine back. Court has 
ordered a deputy to take charge of her 
until the case comes off. Moses could 
fix it easy if the mine was here in Chi¬ 
cago, but out there he seems to have 
gone off his brain-walk. Hollers that he 
can’t do anything*—the fool! They’ve 



got him so scared he doesn’t know 
whether he’s from Chicago or Jerusalem.” 

“Si, si, signor,” the listener said, not 
daring to grin. The King meditated. 

“We’ve got at least five of our gang 
here that ought to get out of town until 
this racket blows over. Whenever a cop 
gets killed it makes the others sore, and 
y’ never know what the dicks may do 
in a case like this. It’s certain the five 
—you know the ones I mean: Yegg Mil¬ 
ler, Gunner Francko, Blacky Banes, Cull 
Scheffer and the Rat—ought to take a 
vacation until this blows over. I want 
you to get the word to Oily Allesandro to 
gather ’em up. He’s to be the boss; take 
them with him and go out there to this 
place, and —get that mine! Get posses¬ 
sion of it, and hold it! We’ll see whether 
a lot of rubes can— Go on! Going to 
stand there all day?” 
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D EPUTY Adams felt the balm of peace 
when he reached the Bright Hope 
mine. It was isolated enough to suit a 
hermit’s desire for loneliness. There was 
a mining-camp that could be reached by 
a difficult trail across a sharp divide, he 
learned from the man he relieved. “Sho 1 
Wonder why nobody told me about corn¬ 
in’ that way?” he commented. “Would 
have been easier! I’ll go across with you 
and telephone into the office that I’m here 
and on the job, then get myself some 
more supplies. No use in livin’ on sow¬ 
belly and frijoles when I can get canned 
stuff." And the departing caretaker, glad 
to get away from such isolation, guided 
him over the three scant miles of trail. 

Bill Adams looked down the long street 
with its shade-trees, hospitable wooden 
porches and benches in front of old-fash¬ 
ioned “general stores,” and thought that 
with occasional visits to this town of 
Colbert, things were not going to be so 
bad, after all. Then he bought some 
canned tomatoes and such luxuries, and 
returned to the Bright Hope. 

As he had himself at times been a pros¬ 
pector and miner, the layout interested 
him and met with his approval: The big, 
single-roomed cabin, built but a few 
yards to one side of the “blacksmith’s 
tunnel” on a patch of level ground and 
sheltered from northerly winds by an al¬ 
most sheer cliff that rose upward for 
about a hundred feet before joining the 
climbing mountains, the spring of cold 
water that had been piped down to a 
faucet beside the cabin door, the com¬ 
fortable porch, a tiny patch of vegetable 
garden—everything told his experienced 
eyes that the owner had faith in his prop¬ 
erty and had exercised work and patience 
in developing it. Bill sauntered to the 
tunnel entrance and found that the owner 
had built a big timber door to guard it 
from the curious. He smiled when he saw 
that the caretaker had found the key to 
the huge padlock, probably hanging on 
a nail in the cabin, had opened the door 
and had left the key in the lock. 

The air of the mine was clean and 
pure. Bill felt a slight draft of air apd 
with curiosity still keen, on another day 
he explored the cause and found an old 
upshoot and a half-decayed ladder, with 
an occasional rung missing, that exposed 
a star of daylight seventy-five to a hun¬ 
dred feet above. “That was his original 
prospect-hole,” Bill muttered. 

But even with all this to interest him, 
by the time nearly a week had elapsed 
he hungered for a change, and deciding 


that the property was unstealable by 
any chance pilgrim who couldn’t load it 
on a mule and carry it off, he went down 
on a sunny Saturday forenoon to visit 
Colbert and buy some fresh supplies. 

But to the deputy’s unduly sensitive 
mind he was again catching furtive 
grins as he passed down the street. His 
day was spoiled. He had hungered for 
human companionship, gossip, and a 
chance to loaf with other men; but now 
he decided to take the trail back to the 
Bright Hope. It was approaching eve¬ 
ning when he loaded up his supplies, and 
trudged away; and it was dark when he 
reached the cabin of the Bright Hope. 
He turned the corner and all at once 
heard voices, all at once discovered men 
lounging on the little porch—and his eyes 
opened widely as he stopped in surprise. 

“Geeze! Got a star on his shirt. 
Country cop! ” exclaimed a hoarse voice, 
and another man laughed. 

“Yep, I got a star all right,” Adams 
said. “What do you men want here ?” 

H E heard a movement inside the cab¬ 
in, and getting no reply from the 
men on the porch, turned in that direc¬ 
tion. An oily-haired man with snakelike 
eyes stood in the dusk. He was holding 
a big automatic pistol leveled at Adams 
as he snarled: “We’ll talk after one of 
the boys has lifted that rod off your belt. 
Stick ’em up.” 

His eyes shifting quickly to one side, 
the deputy saw that while his attention 
had been diverted by that man in the 
doorway, the five men on the porch had 
deftly produced similar weapons, all of 
which pointed his way. Slowly and re- 
belliously his hands went up in the face 
of such overpowering odds. The man in 
the cabin door laughed derisively and 
ordered: “Frisk him and bring him in. 
I’ll strike a light and we’ll have a better 
glaum at it. Country cops is my special 
meat.” 

A lamp glowed inside. Adams, dis¬ 
armed, was herded inward and to the 
back of the cabin where, white with 
anger, he stood waiting for his captors to 
open conversation. 

“So you’re the guy we heard about that 
was up here protecting things, eh ?” the 
oily-haired man asked, and Adams sur¬ 
mised that this was the leader. 

“Yes, I’m the deputy sheriff,” said Bill. 
“Glad to meet yah,” the oily-haired 
one remarked, his voice and grin sardon¬ 
ic. “S’pose you put your hands down 
and sit down on that stool there by you 
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till we decide how long we want you 
hanging round.” 

Adams lowered his hands and sat down, 
reflecting that if those guns were put 
away he might risk seizing the stool, 
smashing out the lamp, and charging for 
the open door;, but the leader’s next 
words dampened that project, for he di¬ 
rected : “Yegg, shut that door and bolt it. 
May as well tie this hick up too, until 
we get some chuck. I’m like a wolf fog 
grub.” 

As a couple of the gangsters moved 
upon him the deputy stood up with fists 
unconsciously doubled and the leader 
said, “If he shows ugly, plug him.” 

“Why not do it anyhow, and get on 
with the eats?” demanded one of the 
men. “We’re goin’ to do it anyhow, 
aren’t we? So why bother tyin’ him up 
with a lot of rope and—” 

“Shut your trap, you!” bawled Oily. 
“Who’s the boss of this gang, you or me? 
Gunner, you and the Rat do as I said— 
tie this hick up and anchor him so he 
can’t try to beat it Until we get some¬ 
thing to eat.” 

Realizing the danger of resistance and 
quite aware of the type of men watching 
him, the deputy made no struggle when 
they tied him so securely to the heavy 
stool that it would have hampered any 
attempt on his part even to regain his 
feet. The gangsters put away their guns. 
The man called Cull sliced and fried 
bacon, opened tin cans and Set them 
around on the table while two others 
went out, cut the pack-ropes on the horse 
and brought in the new supplies. 

“Pretty soft,” the Rat remarked, han¬ 
dling the tinned goods. “This grub 
might come in handy, huh?” Some of 
the others were already arranging their 
blankets, all of which the deputy ob¬ 
served were new. Also not a man of 
them seemed to have much idea of mak¬ 
ing camp accommodations. They puz¬ 
zled him somewhat. He wondered who 
they were, and where they had come 
from. They were all well supplied with 
liquor—a suit-case was apparently filled 
with ingenious tanks, which, had the dep¬ 
uty been wiser to the methods of profes¬ 
sional Eastern bootleggers, might have 
provided him with a clue as to his cap- 
tors’ occupations. But the liquor seemed 
not to intoxicate save that it made one 
or two of them slightly garrulous. As 
the meal progressed they seemed to have 
forgotten their prisoner, or to regard him 
of such little importance that they ig¬ 
nored him. Adams almost forgot his 


own predicament as he listened. By 
piecing together scraps of rough conver¬ 
sation, comments, and an occasional 
snarling dispute, the whole situation be¬ 
came plain, even the suggestion that some 
man called by them the “King” had prob¬ 
ably stolen the Bright Hope from its 
lawful owner who, as the Rat loudly re¬ 
marked, should have been “scragged and 
dumped into the lake with a ton of rock,” 
or “taken for a ride when slushed.” This 
brought up mention of similar cases 
where men had been done away with— 
clever but deadly plots. Hardened as the 
deputy was to quick tragedies of the 
frontier which he had known all his life, 
this gang of murderers chilled him to 
amazement. Hitherto he had not come 
in contact with murder as a profession. 

Two things struck him as he listened. 
One was what fools these were to think 
they could come West and bully their 
way into any extended possession of the 
mine. The other feature suddenly came 
upon him with force, that although none 
of the conversation had incriminated the 
talkers, enough had been said to make 
his own death advisable, as . far as they 
were concerned. He had not long to 
wait on this point. 

T HE RAT had dropped to silence and 
the deputy looked up to find his 
small, sloe-black eyes fixed upon him 
with a peculiarly hard stare. 

“I puts in for that guy’s blankets,” 
he remarked, pointing at Adams. 

“What d’ya mean?” demanded Oily. 
“He’ll not be needin’ ’em any more and 
I’m goin’ to be cold,” the Rat replied. 

“Sure. We’re goin’ to plug him, aint 
we? Then let the Rat do the dirty work 
of luggin’ him outside, to earn his blank¬ 
ets,” the man called Yegg seconded. 

Other voices agreed in a chorus, some 
of the gangsters not even troubling to 
look around at the prisoner. But the 
hoarse voice of Oily got attention. 

“There aint goin’ to be no pluggin’ 
yet,” he said. There was a chorus of 
exclamations of astonishment and protest. 
Oily banged on the table with an empty 
tin and bawled: “Shut up, youse 1 Who’s 
runnin’this outfit? Well, listen! Moses 
pa’ticularly told me there was to be 
no slaughterhouse work on this bozo 
we’d find here, on account of him bein’ 
a deputy sheriff. Said we was to grab 
him and hold him so’s he couldn’t get 
any word out to the county seat. Moses 
is a lawyer, aint he? How much do you 
boneheads think you know about law, 
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and when it’s best to pull a cannon or to 
forgit it? Huh?” 

The growling went on in a lower key. 
All of the gang save the leader were ur¬ 
gent for a quick execution. Finally Oily 
was driven to compromise. 

“Tell you what we’ll do,” he said. 
“We’ll shut him in that hole out there 
until I can put it up to Moses and tell 
him you fellers think it safest to bump 
this cop off. If he comes around to think 
the same as you—good! But don’t spill 
his works by doin’ something ahead o’ 
time. Moses might get us in bad with 
the King if things went wrong, and pass 
the buck to us. You know what that 
means! ” 

And then, as if fearful that he might 
yet be overruled, he brusquely ordered: 
“Here, Cull! Gimme a hand and we’ll 
lug this bird, stool and all, out to that 
hole, and lock him in. That door and 
lock’d hold him if he was loose. I looked 
at ’em this afternoon. Come on.” 

Assisted by the man called Cull, he 
picked up the prisoner and they trudged 
out to the mine entrance, leaving behind 
them four snarling objectors, all of whom 
still wanted the deputy “shoved off.” 
They heaved him into the darkness of 
the adit, stool and all, banged the big 
door shut and locked it. 

Now Adams swore softly, and tested 
his bonds. For a minute he was in such 
a tempest of rage and mortification that 
he could not think coolly; then, steady¬ 
ing himself, he sat quietly striving to 
think. Suddenly he recalled stumbling 
over a loose, rusted strap-iron rail, back 
in an abandoned cross-cut. He bent his 
mind to recalling exactly where that 
strip of projecting iron was. He decided 
it had been in the second cross-cut— 


an old one perhaps thirty or forty yards 
off to the right of the main drift. That 
ragged strip of iron offered almost his 
sole chance of liberation from his bonds. 

“Here goes,” he muttered, and throw¬ 
ing himself on his side he began painfully 
rolling himself, stool and all, up the 
muddy floor of the tunnel over the prim¬ 
itive rails. He was certain that nowhere 
was there a sump hole into which he 
might fall and when with his head—his 
only method of making certain—he felt 
the turn into the second cross-cut, he 
rolled into it. 

“Luck’s with me this far,” he muttered, 
as he came into painful contact with the 
piece of rail, and wriggled himself into 

B "‘ n to chafe through the ropes that 
his wrists behind him. In the 
process he inflicted a few wounds on 
himself. But they were nothing, were 
almost unheeded in his glee as he released 
himself from the stool. Somewhat stiff¬ 
ened and bruised, he now stood up and 
felt his way back to the mine entrance. 
He had no idea of attempting to force 
that heavy timber door which the mine 
owner had built to stay, using heavy 
lagging and a square timber set for lin¬ 
tels ; but he remembered that he had seen 
a box of matches, a miner’s pointed steel 
candlestick, and some spare candles, 
where they had been deposited in a niche 
just inside. He peered through the 
cracks between the lagging of the barri¬ 
cade and saw that the cabin door was 
shut. Through the window at its side 
he could see some sort of card game in 
progress and a flask in active circulation. 
Evidently the gangsters regarded their 
prisoner as securely and hopelessly held. 

“They might come to bring me some 
blankets, a smoke, or to make me less 
uncomfortable — I don’t think! ” he 
growled as he felt his way back into the 
drift before lighting a candle, his mind 
troubled over the condition of that half- 
rotted and long-abandoned ladder which 
he must try to climb to liberty. 

This proved no safe task. The ladder 
had originally been but roughly built 
of poles and cleats, and once, when he 
was halfway up, one of the latter broke 
beneath him and nothing but his hold 
on the upright saved him from falling 
forty or fifty feet to death below. At 
the final section, with starlight clear 
above his head, Adams found that one 
whole side had been removed and the 
other pole ripped loose and tossed down¬ 
ward to prevent any one from exploring 
the mine by its use. 
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An involuntary exclamation of disap¬ 
pointment burst from him and he held 
the candle high above his head, scanning 
the walls of the shaft to see if they 
offered even a precarious method of scal¬ 
ing the remaining twenty feet. The walls 
were smooth—too well-worked and worn 
to offer even a handhold. He clung there 
for a moment despairingly, peering up¬ 
ward into a fitful gloom. The light of 
the candle flickered in the draft of air, 
giving but little light. And then as if 
good fortune still held by him, the cur¬ 
rent suffered a brief lull, the candle- 
flame climbed to a clear and steady flame, 
and he saw a shadow seven or eight feet 
above him. It was a solitary pole which 
the mine-owner had torn loose from the 
top when he had destroyed the ladder, 
and evidently tossed downward into the 
shaft. It had fallen crosswise and 
jammed itself. Adams’ mind quickly 
reasoned that somewhat higher up there 
might be rocky protuberances, if he could 
reach the pole, and if it was still strong 
enough to bear his weight. Slowly he 
climbed until he stood balanced with his 
feet on the tops of the remaining poles 
and his hands—one holding the candle 
from which hot grease ran down upon 
his upturned face—pressed against the 
wall of the shaft. The shaft was too big 
for him to reach both sides at once, and 
he felt aggrieved at such thorough work¬ 
manship of the original prospectors. The 
pole was just out of reach. He peered 
upward at its base and a grunt of satis¬ 
faction came from his strained lips when 
he discovered that it was lodged against 
a jut of rock that would hold. He tried 
to examine the condition of the slender 
pole. It looked none too sound. He de¬ 
bated whether he dared risk his life up¬ 
on such a frail support; then concluded 
he might as well die from a fall as from 
bullet-wounds. 

F IRST he stuck the steel point of the 
candle into a crevice as high as he 
could reach and where it would afford 
some light; then he gathered himself for 
the leap. He knew that if he failed to 
clutch the pole, or if it broke loose from 
its base or broke beneath his weight, 
the result would be the same, a hard and 
painful death. With this peril in mind, 
and the difficulty of a take-off from such 
a tenuous position, he leaped upward. 

For an instant he thought he had 
missed the pole entirely; then his hands 
clutched it and he hung, suspended over 
a hundred feet of blackness, while it 


quivered, threatened to break from its 
hold, settled somewhat at the higher end 
and then, as if even more securely 
wedged, became almost stationary. 

S LOWLY, fearfully, he pulled himself 
upward, his wiry body and muscles 
obedient to his will, until his eyes were 
level with the butt of the pole and he saw 
that it was now securely fixed. There 
remained but to learn if it was still sound 
enough to stand the strain. Hanging 
there with one arm thrown across the 
pole, he recovered his candle, extin¬ 
guished it, and thrust it into his hip 
pocket. It might be easier, he reflected 
whimsically, to die in the darkness. Then 
he swung beneath and stretched a hand 
out and upward. 

The pole creaked, twisted, and swayed 
beneath his weight as if it were alive, 
but now that he had started his upward 
journey he went rapidly hand-over-hand 
until he came to the top. He saw that 
the stars were gratifyingly nearer, and 
carefully wriggled his weight up until 
he was on top of the pole, half-resting 
in a steep recline. He fumbled for 
his candlestick and candle; with patient, 
cautious effort he got it out, lighted it, 
and thrust it into a crevice, careful all 
the time to move as little as possible. 
Then, looking upward, he saw that here 
and there were little rough edges which 
would afford at least a handhold, and 
that if he could stand upright at the end 
of the pole he could reach the edge of 
the shaft with ease. He again balanced 
upward, succeeded in finding a firm hand¬ 
hold, then lifted his weight. The pole, 
released like a spring, bounded loose and 
clattered hollowly as it fell into the 
depths. The suggestive sound made 
Adams shiver. If he failed to reach the 
top there could now be no retreat. 

He set his teeth and clutched for a 
higher hold, found the edge of the old 
shaft, made certain that the rock was 
firm, and a moment later stood on top 
—then suddenly sat down with knees 
trembling so violently from the reaction 
that they could not support him. 

He began to consider his next move¬ 
ments. First, of course, he must get 
across the divide to Colbert. This be¬ 
ing Saturday night and the hour not yet 
late, everything, even the general stores, 
would be open. Then what? 

There were two courses open—one, 
telegraph the Sheriff; the other, endeavor 
to get assistance from the camp with 
which to overcome the outlaws. The 
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first, he decided, was impracticable, be¬ 
cause it would be impossible for a posse 
to reach the mine before noon of the fol¬ 
lowing day—and the gangsters, when 
they discovered his absence in the morn¬ 
ing, as they inevitably must, might scat¬ 
ter and take to flight. The alternative 
of trying to enlist men from the camp 
who could and would fight seemed doubt¬ 
ful. It would take too much time to 
find such men—and would they respond 
to his leadership? 

F OR a moment he cursed his predica¬ 
ment, then determinedly he got to 
his feet and struck out through the star¬ 
light and the glow of a rising moon for 
Colbert. He must first of all get to 
that point; then he could come to some 
decision. The moon had risen above the 
trees before he reached the top of the 
ridge. It seemed to him that he must 
be too late for action, and would find 
everything save the few makebelieve 
dance-halls closed; but he was mistaken, 
and it was almost with a feeling of sur¬ 
prise that he saw all the lights glowing. 
Abruptly he halted and frowned. 

“They laughed at me down there to¬ 
day,” he thought. “They’d laugh harder 
than ever if they knew I had been beaten 
out again and had come to them for 
help. No—it’s likely I couldn’t get a 
man to come back with me—and if I 
did, he’d come to prove that I’d made 
a fool of myself, or was yellow. To hell 
with ’em! I’m goin’ to fight this out 
alone and see who gets the last laugh! ” 
A half-hour later he was buying two 
heavy pistols from a general store. 

“Must be goin’ to practice up your 
shootin’,” the storekeeper remarked when 
Adams ordered an unusual amount of 
ammunition. 

“I reckon I am,” Adams replied, un¬ 
smiling. 

He paused at a night restaurant and 
ate a good meal, feeling his hunger, now 
that his habitual calmness had fully re¬ 
turned, together with determination as 
to what he must do. There was nothing 
in his demeanor as he sauntered out of 
the restaurant to indicate that he was 
going out, lone-handed, to wage battle, 
depending upon himself and luck alone 
for victory. His determination hard¬ 
ened as he climbed back over the trail 
—his fourth trip over it since sunrise, a 
twelve-mile tramp. But he was unaware 
of weariness when the cabin came into 
view. 

The lights were still on and shining 


through one of the side windows. He 
crept forward, .after listening to hear if 
anyone was outside, and fixed his eyes 
upon a long narrow crack of light where 
the mud chinking had gone from between 
the logs. He gained it and peered 
within. The long, rough table on the 
opposite side of the cabin and well away 
from the door, was occupied; five of the 
gangsters were playing stud poker while 
the man called the Rat was standing 
behind with hands in his pockets look¬ 
ing on, and now and then cursing luck 
which evidently had gone against him. 
The wall light just inside the door, with 
its concave mirror reflector—which the 
deputy when he had first observed it 
esteemed an extravagance for a lone 
miner—threw a pool of light over the 
players and the table, leaving the side 
toward the door somewhat in darkness. 
The deputy considered for a moment 
and saw this advantage. If the players 
looked up, startled, the light, though not 
blinding them, would leave a man be¬ 
neath it in some shadow of obscurity. 
He tried to see if the door was barred, 
but could not make certain, his angle 
of vision being too confined. For a mo¬ 
ment he considered the advisability of 
opening fire through the chink, and then 
decided that a surprise offered better 
chances of success. 

Q UIETLY he retreated, and at some 
yards’ distance swung his pistols 
tentatively in his hands as if to test 
their balance and weight; then he slipped 
one back into his belt and tiptoed toward 
the door, a square of darkness in the 
Shadow at that side of the cabin, un¬ 
illumined by the moon. Cautiously he 
pressed On the crude latch, felt that the 
door was not barred, then threw the door 
wide. 

“Put ’em up high!” he ordered as, 
astonished, they turned toward him, with 
that habitual quickness of the furtive. 
For an instant they paused as if trans¬ 
fixed, two of the players half-rising from 
their seats. Then with an oath the Rat 
whipped his hand toward his armpit—a 
mistake with a man like Adams, who in¬ 
stantly fired. The Rat crumpled inertly 
to the floor. Yegg attempted to take 
advantage of the moment and straight¬ 
ened to his feet with an automatic in 
his hand. The deputy shot again with 
that swift deadliness that had earned 
him a fearsome reputation on the border, 
and Yegg’s gun clattered to the floor as 
he flung ms hands out and pitched for- 
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ward on the table, sprawled and life¬ 
less. Three of the others lost no time 
in thrusting hands toward the rafters, 
but Oily attempted to drop to the floor 
behind the table. With a shift quicker 
than light the deputy shot again, and 
Oily died without a groan. In the face 
of such calm execution as this, such ab¬ 
solute accuracy, the three remaining 
gangsters lost what little nerve they had 
left. This was different gunplay than 
they had ever seen in the East! This 
man was faster, cooler, more adept, and 
as remorseless in killing as the worst 
they had ever known. Fascinated, ter¬ 
rified, they stood motionless, staring at 
him through the pale wreaths of smoke. 

“Anybody else want to risk it?” the 
deputy demanded, in a voice scarcely 
raised above the conversational pitch. 
“No?” he sneered, as they stood mute 
while he eyed them. “I’m sort of sorry! 
Your kind are too easy. Got no real 
guts. Walk over to that back wall and 
rub your noses against it. And see how 
high you can reach. Move!” 

They obeyed in haste lest he change 
his mind and shoot again, and he walked 
toward them. As he stepped over the 
body of Oily, he glanced downward for 
a quick instant to make certain that the 
gang leader was beyond further inter¬ 
ference. Then with the muzzle of his 
pistol pressed against spine of the first 
man facing the wall, he disarmed him 
without a word save, “Anybody who 
wants to turn and grapple me is wel¬ 
come ! ” 

His quick hands, deft with practice in 
search and seizure, left them unarmed and 
their pockets emptied, almost before the 
echoes had died away, and now he 
backed off toward the door, and out of it. 

“Now turn around, and two of you 
put your hands on the shoulders ahead 
of you and march out here. You can 
lock-step if you want to; no doubt you’ve 
had practice.” 

S ULLENLY they obeyed, one of them 
whining: “You aint goin’ to take us 
outside and bump us off, are you?” 

“I’m goin’ to shoot if there’s any funny 
moves,” the deputy answered. “So don’t 
try to make any breaks.” 

“Walk over to that mine entrance 
where you shut me in,” he ordered the 
man called Cull, who headed the proces¬ 
sion. “Then when you get to it, unlock 
that door. Key’s in the big padlock, be¬ 
cause I* saw it there through the crack. 
Now then, steady—not too fast! This 


is nice bright moonlight for shootin’. I 
like it.” 

Cull started to growl, but was gruffly 
told, “Shut up, or I’ll shut you up for 
good!”—and walked ahead with the dep¬ 
uty a little to one side and taking full 



advantage of the moonlight. They game 
to the huge door, absurdly heavy enough 
to guard a fortress; and the deputy 
came closer. If the gangsters were to 
attempt any break, it would be here, 
he thought, and he was grimly watchful 
and determined—but these three knew 
better than to take such deadly risks. 

“Get inside,” the deputy ordered when 
the door was opened. He herded them 
inward to the waiting blackness, slammed 
the door behind them, locked it, and as 
a further precaution wedged an addi¬ 
tional timber beneath the iron hasp. 

He returned to the cabin, made cer¬ 
tain that its inmaths were dead, blew out 
the light, shut the door, and with a long 
but weary stride again took the camp 
trail. 

“I reckon if there hadn’t been any 
trail here at all this mornin’ I’d have 
worn one to bedrock today! ” he thought. 

He had no sense of personal victory; 
yet he thought with satisfaction that per¬ 
haps the results of the day might justify 
the Sheriff for one appointment. 

And so, when he aroused a telegraph- 
operator from his bed to send an official 
message to the Sheriff the “key-punch¬ 
er’s” drowsiness disappeared and his 
mouth hung open as he r$ad: 

“Please start posse at once to take 
three Chicago gangster prisoners to jail. 
Also, bring coroner and three pine coffins. 
Bright Hope mine still in my charge. 

“Billy 



